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The MIDLAND TRAIL Tour 


In West Virginia 


Being also An Account of the Old Stage¬ 
coach Days on the James River 
and Kanawha Turnpike 


* * * * 

By Perceval Reniers & 
Ashton Woodman Reniers 
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Come, heart, where hill is heaped upon hill, 

For there the mystical brotherhood 
Of sun and moon and hollow and wood 
And river and stream work out their will. 

William Butler Yeati. 


Published under the auspices of the Midland Trail 
Commission of West Virginia by The Midland Publi¬ 
cations Company 44 Gramercy Park, New York. 
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Introducing You 

TO 

The TALI! «/ </ TRAIL 

nn South Spa! Gold I Prow oni riim* were the critd 
dinned into the ear* of Captain John Smith by the restlesii, 
ambitious company that Net tied .11 Jamestown in I (»()'/, Ami 
they forged upstream as far as Powhatan's stronghold at the 
Palls of the James River. m Oii over the mountalnsl" they 
cried. Gold I 

Had Captain Smith listened to them, had his hands not been 
full dickering with Powhatan lor corn to feed that improvident new, 
had the wiley chieftain not blocked the way. there might he a dlllerent 
story to tell, lor from the I read Waters of that selfsame rivei a beaten 
path struck off westward, just such a path as Smith himself was looking 
for. It wound over lire mountains to the land ol mystery beyond, and 
even while the Captain was matching Ins (tinning against that ol the 
Indians, it was teeming with life. 

Unknown to the I .nglishmen < I mg mg pm ai iously to tire Ailaiitlr 
seaboard, a great company was thundering its way towards them over 
ibis primeval thoroughfare, It was summer and the bison herds were 
fleeing into the cool pockets of the mountains is they hail done loi mi 
turies past, driven by the heal ol the plains I bese bison 0 was who 
first surveyed and travelled the tra<k that was to heroine known n tin 
buffalo I rail and was later to serve the while man as one ol his main 
gateways to the West. 

What pale fare frrsi rarne upon this liar! no one I riows Per 
baps it was Peter Sailing, who went down the I mawha |(|v< r in \ Z \ l, 
or rbe surveyor Christopher ( ust who went up m \ / h »\ It uiay have 
been one of tfir.se nameless hunters Pnglish or I o'nr b vho ranged wide 
through ihe forests and have left ns no rernrds because they weren't great 
h-nds 4t writing home, but rbe most likely randidsle lor r|,e g|,„y rd 
drsr.overy is f**,r htepben be well 
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may be said to have closed. Lewis and his son 

The second act had already °P®“^ su the Valley of the 

Sell! on *^*-0* «** *£ 
for' £"ntrier”) he after the unadous vLs that tripped their feet. 



Nevertheless, it was the Lewis survey that started the ball rolling 
toward what was really the baptism of the Buffalo Trail as a white man s 
thoroughfare. John Lewis’s glowing reports of the blue-grass paradise 
along the Greenbrier brought little waves of settlement splashing through 
the gaps in the mountain divide. They came to rest in the spacious, 
undulating Savannah, or Big Levels, the Lewisburg country of today. 
Little did those settlers realize that they were gathering force to play the 
most thrilling part of all in opening the trail westward to the stream that 
the Indians called the Ohiopeekhanne or “River of Many White Caps.” 

That event came in 1774, when, harrassed by continued Indian 
massacres, they rallied at Fort Union eleven hundred strong and set off 
westward under General Andrew Lewis to give the red men a decisive 
trouncing. They were pilotted by that hardy Scot, Mathew Arbuckle, 
who knew as well as any buffalo and better than any other scout the 
way that had been beaten out by cloven hoofs. Over the mountains he 
led them and down the Kanawha to Point Pleasant, where they fought 
what some have called “the opening battle of the Revolution.” This title 
is based on a good many “ifs,” which have never been quite satisfactorily 
e ^ attled farmers at Concord Bridge still retain the 

Lewis's rouZ? heard rOUnd thc world " In any case. 

ew iss rough troops vanquished the valiant Cornstalk and his Indian 
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in the Ust great conflict between the 

-- on i!*>< October day Bu( (h<rt u mother glory coming 

Virginian* and thc.r und crra«cd. In the march to Point 

..them which ha* been too * oU Bu ff a to Trail as a white mans 
pleasant and back they optn ^ !^ ith blood and fire they re-christened it. 
tbotv’ughfate for all time- An 

■ The Lewis Trail. sought other ways and other 

Wary and accustomed to other feet-the 

mountains, and thfir 4 ""‘ l j ^woodsman. And when these found 

“ * -«■” — •* - - 

- York- 

, road was put through from Warm Springs Mountain to Lewis- 
bure the robust frontier town that had sprung up around Fort Union. 
Thi was a link in one of Washington's pet schemes—to tie the East to 
the Vest by a ribbon of road over the mountains to the Valley of the 
Kanawha. In l the last and most important link was forged. In 
that rear the hick woods roadbuilders turned a trick that remains a wonder 
to this dar. They transformed the Lewis Trail as far as the Kanawha 
River into a passable road in the record time of two months. This 
grandfather of the turnpike was called Koontx’s New Road and it led to 
the month of Kelly's Creek, or “Boat Yards.” Later, the State Road 
** .*?*• ** sK-mened <** &umot and was extended down the river, 
hv 1504. u you went willing to entrust yourself to the conveyances 

■***» “* - 

**wt and Setting. TV «•- ** ordinary dirt toad was 

of ** Kanawha Valiev. 

«r-U« and the ttwtui* -.-C'.? ** conditions. The 

and Kanawha Ti^rV^ * <=* cbot «- And the James 
2* «*=» &»»*. By termed in Richmond to 

SV-r* ^ Sa * R ~* «* sis 

SSr ^ ^ ^ Valley of 

■*“ * t s Eu£ 

^***»»^ted^l** SJTuSTS?? " l *-~ *- 

JJJ **■*■» w Kentucky. 


:n> the T« 


t “ vJrZL as-»>•‘vst'jsr r.™« «*»? 

r, . ,< '"“ , ”r”,'„Td'“ P “,nd down ib. high..,. Now. 

•isav- 1 1" p.og« -.. 

But there was no time to m° urn P whcre before the 

full swing. Spacious taverns and MStiO ,uds g P * ^ thcy 

gs^.Ci’ssss. HiSir«. - -» 

outlasted those of statesmen and warriors. 



The road became a lively and unrivalled scene. From early 
morning until late at night the movement was incessant. The bowling 
stages and the cocky young drivers considered themselves the aristocrats 
of the road but their pride was taken down a peg when the drovers with 
their thousands of cattle and hogs often held up traffic for hours at a time. 
Drummers and speculators and nondescripts rode in the coaches beside 
senators and nabobs. Peddlers and beggars and poor immigrants trudged 
the road and scattered like chaff when the carriages of the wealthy flew by. 

The Conestoga wagons added to the confusion and the excite¬ 
ment. Mountain ships they were called and they were painted like circus 
wagons. The harnesses were studded with brass and the horses wore 
ribbon rosettes and tinkling bells. These freight trains of the day were 
driven by men who were said to leave their religion on the Blue Ridge as 
they came west with their cargoes of tobacco and fruit and whiskey, 
uood, juicy "plug” from the East was in great demand, for the taste of 
the mountaineers was too refined for the home grown leaf. 

se™ . J ^ hen !*' ght fcl1 over the bust >e and noise of the day, the sheet) 
a?ord the c e om S f r S fT ** g ° atS ' Tbc nabobs *"d others who could 
-as the rush^t inn l “Ta to ™ ** b *ds. Such 

£ve might sleep *n " bed A d *° * 3 rU,e ,hat not more than 1 

Two good reasons „ "t !!® “I! m ' ght go to bed wi * his boots 


room. 


Eood reasons, mark you. for spVndtng thrnigh't in the 


bar 
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lorful and motley groups gathered 
t eT the stars, co. pbyers picked up a few 

Ootsi*- Juggle an j Conestoga drivers called tn John 

. thc camp "" Drovcts an ikt thc beggars and peddlers 

in them fi * ht °Vnop’eyed wonder from the outskirts 
10 h : ?oS «" ttiba tn no one could keep awake that the 
£d s'imP*' P°° I onl L" winks. Before daybreak everyone was 
S the got a «ant forty e and con fus.on of the day before. 

Tamp*'' gain , re-enmetthS ^ Kanawha Turnpike reach its 

“ pjnda Thus did the J f m “ aDpc ared on its horizon. The railroad 
1850 as far as Jackson’s River. 

f“ J *e East had C «P‘ “ aW ta, popular and cheap, made the Turn- 
e°“!nboat travel on the Kan lc> Stagecoach travel slowed up. 

rUw Ch ff° 0 ?^one a d!>y" went back to the old "three a week " 
ybe proud schedule of on way w four; now lt was a miserable 

The span of sir ca ™ down like a smothering hand and hardly 

two. Then the c ^‘ , d road but cannon and cannon fodder. 


Soon after the war the railroad pushed on, tie by tie. It reached 
White Sulphur in 1870 and was completed to the Ohio in 1873 ln that 
year two engines met at the New River bridge and gave the old Turnpike 
its quietus. Its lively scenes never returned. Degeneration set in and it 
became a series of mud holes connected by deep ruts. 

Buffalo Trail. Indian Trail, Lewis Trail, wagon road, Turnpike 
and back to mud road again—that was the cycle of a century. The final 
disuse of the old route cut the country off from vehicular travel for many 
years, made it almost an isolated region. But it has been said that every- 
ing comes to him who waits. It has come to the old Turnpike. 
Turnpike a( ^ ec * ^ ast P^ ase °f lts evolution. It is a 

ing gracefully ^ S n ° ^ onger but a beautiful broad highway sweep- 
Kanawha. It > C . mounta ins and down the Valley of the Great 
been rechristeneH ! m ' n a great new transcontinental route and it has 
v-v^ d ° ncc a 8 ai u-—The Midland Trail. 



ALONG ABROAD HIGHWAY 

'^ m a K n o g « may 

land 1 ’ of your dreaming. The giant ridges, rank on 
rank, march majestically before you, manoeuvring 
1 ^—and shifting as you overtake them like great battalions 
of the gods at drill. Far below their shaggy green helmets are the 
mountain streams, from rill to full-bosomed river, twisting in and 
out among the hills. And beside them the smiling meadows of the 
intervales, incomparably picturesque. Majestic in the highlands, 
serene in the lowlands, the Alleghanies of West Virginia have ever 
been irresistible to the seeker after beauty. 



This swift-changing loveliness of landscape, shut away 
long before motoring began, will now, as of old, speak its own 
unmatched and enchanting language. It needs no trumpeter. But 
locked away out of sight with it have been the landmarks and 
their legends. Unlike scenery, these things call for a guide. Com¬ 
ing suddenly out of their isolation, the glamour of the past is still 
fresh upon them and it is of these that we shall speak, that your 
journey may be like a trip into bygone times. 



IHERE WAS ONE effective method for the stage coach 
porters at Shumate’s or Covington to get the west¬ 
ward travellers up for an early start—not later than 
four in the morning. And that was to shout, “Break- 
most cTPniai Cal ! a 2 han ’ s! 7 Dennis Callaghan, one of the 

and from thafr" that . e ver lived, put up his hostelry in 1787 
every directicm or' a ™ cca for travellers from 

byword along’ di'j’T'nrnn'i'iV taVern ^ nam£ -‘ was a 

w«b„„ „ , "Howdyr’to CoU^Criw 
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fliww'* 


ill! i ill 


. e Colo „e. came by W. M'jJ“ J,SS£l£ 

No one Knew hove t U h ? m self.on *e day ^ Ttertainment with 
that lie had b $ long as he en ve brought him asmuch 

But no ° ne C Y„ i[ es His prevarication and when he had 

his P' ct “ rcsqu nage as the quality of h cxp i a i n his way out 
to°o much “cheer and couldn ^ Jim was a 


Colonel Croio kept a Jolly Tavern 


valuable property. His native ingenuity always pulled his master 
out of the hole. 

c C <™ s was favorite meeting place for parties from 

tw „* c Sulphur and thc old Sweet Springs. Here, half way be- 

picnics Infl The T‘.'J 10US resor ^' 8 a Y crowds met for almost daily 

rang With ,1 efr 1?' ^ r? s T porch « alle «“ were called. 

Stands Tear th imerZrr C /T S ' a finc ° ld Virginia tavern. 

Road, like a gray veteran m,w- ° m T trail and the ° ld Sweet 
gray veteran musing on the past. 

road, was—an^ sHY^Is-^-a'Tarh. ab ° Ut ?‘ ght miles down thc side 
When other Virginia snrfnf * g , place of the "old” South, 
nence, the Old Sweet folk fookfdd beg3n £ ° COme into P romi - 
And^weU thc y might fo «down upon them as upstarts. 

march the^ 7 ’ wllcn Lewis and hi Waters wcre discovered in 

h, ^ waters had been analyzed bv a rh my D m ^ e their famous 

lyzed by the President of William 
-=11 8 lb- 





. were still of 

X, '"' /rf' Sr SfSwji ”“p,ov™."» 

*&«s«2w? »»s~ - - 1 - “ 

_ —-, TF JOURNEY from Crows wWhi^ ^ Allegh a- 
known as “‘breaking t ie stages rolled up to t 

„fes. With a last long the western 

peak of the watershed, then , p rr eeks that sent their 
slope, fording many times ^ the Atlantic. This 
waters to the Gulf of Mexico ins an d colorful parties 

S Mme^from 3 *?«*'sU to "summer at 

the fashionable "Queen of the Springs. . 

But that is ahead of the *^^ow^ouTofa tree/some 
career with a humble wooden tu eumat j c 0 [d frontier woman 

for "rst°bath. ‘ They brought Mrs. Anderson on, a stretcher 

WSr M b me S n Sic w£ers for county 

generations back. There was a famous salt lick in the marsh 
below the spring, with buffalo and elk and deer crowding around 
it. Any place where an Indian could both hunt and soothe his 
lumbago, even at the expense of having to take a bath, was his 
idea of a happy hunting ground. 

The fame of Mrs. Anderson’s wooden tub and hot stones 
soon brought others. Tents were pitched around the spring, then 
a cluster of log cabins. The first rude hotel was built by James 
Calwell in 1808. In ten years he had made enough money out 
of backwoods ague to erect a rather pretentious caravansary. 
However, it was the cottage Rows that gave the place a character 
that it never afterwards lost and which under the names of Para¬ 
dise Row, Virginia Row, Georgia Row, Alabama Row, Balti- 
more Row and Wolf Row began early to stretch a cordon around 
the little dell where the spring welled up. Each Row had its 

slenlTtl: d P °? a n ival the ladies and the y° un g numeds were as- 
genteel fonf r wifh R° w ' MtutaHy. Wolf Row was spoken of by 
g folk with bated breath. There the bachelors had their 



v wicked indeed. Thus one 
l vou be young and foolish, 
and fun, wine and wassail, 

. avoid Wolf Row.” 

White reached its prime. It 
was a social institution Be- 
Cabinet members and distin- 
L ost always spent his summer 
!des was first assigned to him, 
that now remains standing. 


The Colonnade—First Summer White House 

Afterwards His Excellency occupied the more imposing house in 
Louisiana Row built by Mr. Henderson of New Orleans. 

Those were the gullible days when the waters were sup¬ 
posed to cure anything and everything; the exciting days when 
there were morning balls as well as evening and when romantic 
flirtations were a part of the cure; the good old days when the 
™! nt was fi fSt concocted in the barroom of the White, 
7Llr? nor , of North Carolina reminded the Governor 
arolina that it was “a long time between drinks, sir.” 

it was called ground ? lay the town of Dry Creek, as 

visitors at the Snri™ * n t ^ ie wa Y °f diversion drew the 

Pttngs. Here came the WAnHerinar rirrncpc of the 



„o less a .P erson , a hat they went to 
ns. Here it w to with belles and 

c d to overflowing pen sable to 

-e the cake man, ‘ . Xty met- 

And here were th^ J ^ fee wbls . 
might shop and 

of the chaperons. 


i gave pleasure 
of his many soj 
coming ‘°gek came 

; ss oMhe children. J 
res where one i 
from the eyes < 


dandies- .Froir.Dry 

chants ^tmd^he^stores 

pered—flirt' *"*f f " 

( - T "eralLe g e r was P t r en y deri 

Whhe°the hotel of surpassing 
K’log cabins. It was used 
Battle of White Su - 
ohur in the summer 
oi 1863 and several 
times was saved from > 

the torch of Mars by 
the timely interven¬ 
tion of its admirers. ^ <r 
Three years after Gen- y 
eral Lee’s Reception 
the railroad reached ^ 

the Springs and more 
modern ways mingled 
with the old sim¬ 
plicity. 

When caval- ‘ 
cades from the White 




The Hunt at the Bridge 


went clattering down 

the lovely valley that lies westward, it usually meant one ot two 
things. Either they were going to Lewisburg to hear the lawyers 
wake the echoes of the Court House or they were bound for the 
banks of the Greenbrier on a picnic. It was a rare day during the 
season that did not witness a picnic at Caldwell’s Tavern (a fine 
old brick hostelry that still stands at the entrance to the covered 
bridge) or beside the historic Ronceverte. These were simple 
rustic affairs—at which the champagne flowed freely! A really 
bang-up picnic was not complete without a band, which blared 
away to the popping of corks. In a description of one of these 
affairs it was reported that there were nearly a hundred people, 
lncImUng t he President of the United States and the Secretary of 
r. ihose, obviously, were the days when picnics were picnics. 
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11 u* called the western cradle 

_ nP ,VISBURG might «' b( was a fort. Its settlers 

Its see Presbyterian Irish, a 

fPH of ^covenanter Scotch-In*. t folk . Their 

fi^ hawl-ptaying' 'summed up on .the tomb- 

I U«mll attitude toward tyrany , <Hc sleW the Irish Lord. 

^“^.Cfr patriarch, JoI \ n *d Them back to the eastern slopes 
stone of u tl 5 p n iLh King ordered them farther west. 

L "“» s Si :rLr'iiJu“ d ,~td tse 

lated. Probably the first w* uck le built himself by the side of 
hunter's cabin that MathewA b k In 1769 the third and 

the spring long before the ttmeor tn^ „ took „ Then came John 

last attempt to sett] Colonel) McClenachan, Arbuckle once more, 
Stuart (afterwards Colon h M D aHys names that were 

MtCI : e lis t cwSn Soon three forts went up-Fort 
Savannah by the spring. Fort Springs four miles south and Don- 
naly’s Fort, ten miles west. 

Eight years after the Battle of Point Pleasant, the town of 
Lewisburg was laid out in lots. Before long, it was one of the 
most important towns on the western slope of the Alleghanies. 
With the coming of the wagon road from the Warm taverns began 
to spring up and very famous they became. A large eddy of East 
and West travel always collected in Lewisburg and a good part of it 
found its way to Richard Tyree’s “Old Long Ordinary,” which 
the racy speech of the pioneer soon twisted into Old Long “Or* 
nery." This hotel was built about 1800 and it outdistanced even 
Callaghan s in renown. In later years Mr. Frazier's Star Hotel 
became “the thing.” One of the pet diversions of the White Sul- 
phur folk was to put up at Frazier’s when they came to Lewis- 
w/l?c niw ten ii° *5 e hlghf ? ,utin ' oratory in the Court, whose old 
Henry and SfnL rf 07 ^ rcsounded to the eloquence of Patrick 

“he Kus”ta 7 a v 7 V<Pv ne ’ t0 °' is the ° ld Lon 8 ° Tnei y but 

serving as the residem-v 'f ,u e ~ en . at tbe western end of town. 
Hard! had b President of the College, 

secure when they bethonob? ^ tldcrs made their private dwellings 
f church organization^ on era a church. The earliest Eng- 

3 a »d the meeting house was™ fV*™ X f °rmed here in 
8 nouse was of logs. Then in 1796 the 
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building- 
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A Monument to God—end we riun^ — — 

The echoes of the past have never died in Lewisburg for 

Lewisburg is at the crossroads of two modern highways, the 
Midland Trail running cast and west and the Seneca Trad run 
ning north and south. 

IN THE TURNPIKE DAYS, while the streets and inns of 
Lewisburg were lively with the bustle of stage coach travel, an- 


h'ii. in 'm 


„ to withstand the worst that the years 
I c days. Dul , K to the weather, reminiscent of 

** £ ‘fttsrill --d f °the reals with thunder. 

" ul ;' k : drives that fil conestoga wagon could shake 

,hC " as soon as the ^^he valley it started the long climb 
f rom the live stocK Q f t he barriers that sprawl 

itSe he fr top of Brushy R> d S*\ thc Kanawha River and the first 
between the Big Levels ^ of the early wagon road out 

Obstacle encountered by t little or nothing to those men. 

of Lewisburg. But obst of tbe Old State Road and the 

The Straight unswcr f g t b<f James River and Kanawha Turn- 
still straighter cours frontier engineers did their survey- 

pike lead one to believe u,*«. 

in8 ^ a t^am Black Church tbe Turnpike runs straight ahead 
i well Mountain, while the modern route takes off to 
rtfrigh down "he easy grade of the old Wilderness Road along 
Meadow River. On its way to Rupert the Wilderness Read crossed 
Little Clear Creek and Big Clear Creek, sweet names both in the 
fisherman’s ear. 

Rupert, for as long as thc old timers can remember and 
then some, has played host to angler and nimrod. The great 
virgin forests back of Rupert are among the few in the land still 
standing that have heard the roar of the flint lock. For them it is 
only a short flight of memory to the days when blue jeans were in 
style and men came to hunt with the long rifle. 

Rainelle was Sewell Valley on the old maps, so named 
for the unfortunate Stephen Sewell who pitched his lone wilder¬ 
ness cabin on one or another of these mountain sides. Doubtless 
f* f 2 ?™ 11 u P? n the bison peacefully grazing in the rich bot- 
mM !t do T *\ 1VC F anc * doubtless also his keen prospector’s eye 
where 'in voT ^ ad c ? m ? home.” For here was an intervale 
plant the bison ° A 0 "} 6 ’ at K ine of the white man would sup- 
had indeed "som/h^ SO „ th j Y dld ’ hut lon 8 after Stephen Sewell 
century, while thp ^ W . as . not untd nca . r the end of the 

the Country, that the ^ was stlb in mourning for the Father of 
t0, n. By the time the TV berds wcr ^ brought into the bot- 

? s famous for its ronn d rn P lkc We nt through, Sewell Valley was 
ecame in a later dav A a ? d stam P e des as the western plains 
se« 3der r Cres> the lumberrm , t ^ en ' wb en the cattle grazer sought 
" 10n of Sewell Valley n S axc and S^nt saw took final pos- 

14 Js- 


, I0 , 3WC u, MooHT-ftstssswsj: 

horse, Traveller. 



quarters in i 



The James River and 
Kanawha Turnpike fell one ot 
£?“*£? victims to the Civil 
Wir Travel was suddenly 
stilled as the contending ar- 
mjpe swept back and forth 
along its route. At Sewell the 
Federate faced the Confeder¬ 
ates from the opposite hill. 

They sparred back and forth 
like game cocks but never 
clinched. The armies ex¬ 
changed cannon balls during 
the day; in the evening, down 
in the valley, the soldiers ex¬ 
changed articles less deadly. 

T o b a c c o and sugar and 
matches were swapped back 
and forth while, some say, 
the bands of the two armies 
played on the hills above their 
heads. If this sounds like a 
musical comedy war, one has 
only to read the letter that 
Lee, wrapped in his coat under the maple, wrote to his wife. 

“It is raining heavily. The men are all exposed on the 
mountain with the enemy opposite us. We are without tents and 
for two nights I have lain buttoned up in my overcoat. I wrote 
about socks for myself. I have no doubt the yarn ones you men¬ 
tion will be very acceptable to the men here or elsewhere. I will 
distribute them to the most needy .” 

... When he first saw the horse that he afterwards called his 

and hi«h n s^f, ra i e g - ay ',” his P thusiasm for thc fine high-headed 
and high-spirited ammat was immediate. This product of Grecn- 

A IS b 


The Shade of Lee’s Tree 


/•ont-ain and had been promised to 
. . belonged to one * . to deliver the part-Arab 

brit fc b U hut thfV arranged between 11 . j there developed an 

that 1,as a y bccn 

association between . 

equalled. . , hc suga r-loaf mountain to the south, 

On Buster Knob, the s c | nfed > trcn ches is still plain, 
the circle of General LWi «v takcs us back again .to the days 
THE Old Stone ho stagc driver s trumpet and the 


before the war, to the music i 
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Pride of the High Road 


^onfed.) trenches is still plain. 

P takes us back again .to the days 
the stage driver’s trumpet and the 
road-song of the wheels. 
“pTH In 1824, on the last west- 
Sflfcjj ward slope of Big Sewell, 

iJi't the Stone House was built 

by the same Richard Tyree 
of the Old Long Ornery. 
For most °f i ts long career 
his son Francis was the 
host. Its fame drew great 
/fMt. and small to its doors. 

Daniel Webster spent a 
iSy month here, hunting with 

I®* his genial host and the 

■St names of Andrew Jackson. 

jn^~ Henry Clay, John Breck- 

8£r enridge and Thomas Bcn- 

ton were written often in 
the register. 

The swiftest of the 
stage coaches that swept 
—into the yard of the Stone 
House were called “cannon 
balls” and like cannon 
irk. Wild tales were taken back 


Hi ft Jy »£?. ** -ark. Wild tales were taken back 
around vertiginous rnrl,H“ n . g J r ‘ V .t rs , who J nsisted upon driving 


around vertiginous curves nmoXl. n upon a ™' n * 

vicinity of the s» n n > u n „° whcc ^ s * On one occasion in the 

saults off the road_am/th^r* cannon haU” turned some somcr- 

the casuals was a y 0unB 0 fr lc tu J, Iuxl into a hospital. Among 
broken collar bone marin^?f ^ £ av 7* M * R Maury, to whose 
of Sea Winds and Currents ” wivv? u ted for ^ is valuable “Charts 

TMOUsZTJE. *^. h 


*j.J “«VTO SXpiS. ‘ 
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in the dip in the hill. 


„ -ruis picturesque 

Lookout comes naturally by 

town on its three lull k that stands an et«n J g over the very 
and legend of ‘h e M Rock has cast tts personahty ^ cramng 

lives •’nd f f°“ u t. tall double-deckers^that seem 


houses of Lookou^er vieW ovcr t he hilltops. an d 

ne ^ re“Ik°nne^ y S S^ne?s°could 

Sis perch and the {MHaSgPa^; „-l 


£ a . P Tes a ^d,d 
tlfcre at night sent 
their messages many 
leagues to the lone 
watchers on other 
hills. During the war 
this was the station 
for the “eyes of the 
army.” Near it was 
the old stage stand 
kept by Colonel 
George Alderson. 

AT THE En- 






'-•k 


At THE En- The Rock That Had Eyes 

wten h E wa°sSle™New Haven,” the travellers of a time far gone 
descended at Halfway House, midway between Lcwisburg and 
Charleston, and their host was a large landowner and yet an¬ 
other son of Richard Tyree, Col. William Tyree. During an 
entire winter of the Civil ^/ar the inn was headquarters lor the 
Chicago Dragoons who seem to have whiled away the time with 
sabre practice, treating the carved wooden mantelpieces as the 
“enemy.” And still to be seen over the doorway is their trade¬ 
mark carved in the wood, “Headquarters—Chicago Dragoons/’ 
Ansted, directly on the Old Buffalo and Lewis Trails, was 
early settled by backwoods Utopians. The Baptist squatters who 
came first were followed by a Spiritualist sect from New England 
whose principal instrument for transforming this spot into a wil¬ 
derness paradise seems to have been a printing press. It was they 
who christened the community New Haven. Its present name is 
in honor of Professor David T. Ansted, noted English scientist. 

In the little graveyard on the hill the mother of Stonewall 
Jackson lies buried. According to a local legend, on the day of her 
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i « in his first term as President, was 
‘ Washington. The story has it that 
Perkins who, in spite of his sobri- 
while Old Hickory joined the 
touching caprice of Fate that the hero 
“ should have paid his respects at the 
oTthe seven-year-old lad who was (destined 
ckson into even greater battles and add to it 
of "Stonewall.” 

same time (1831) there was a great out- 
the heavy tolls on the turnpike. Not only 

a wereToFfs' levied upon stage coaches; the passengers 
were likewise taxed. But in spite of the excess charges, 
the route grew in popularity, not only because its 
irf^Tso direct but because thousands were drawn by its in¬ 
comparably beautiful scenery. One of the most renowned views 
was just west of Ansted, where the road came out (as now) and 
skirted the edge of the high New River cliffs. 

"Now and then/' says a writer of the time, “it (the turn¬ 
pike) courses along the margin of some rocky and stupendous 
' ..^.c — .. . precipice often several hundred if 

not a thousand feet in depth, and 
4 as the mail coach drawn by four 

r* /0L spirited steeds whirls you along the 

\ ^ perilous cliff, you feel an involun- 

\ tary Juddering at the slender bar- 

mA r * er . w hi c h separates you from 

H \j It was doubtless Hawk's 

U tc Nest which drew forth this awed 

jkJ description. From this dizzy 

-£§§1 f 1) perch above the chasm of the New 

^ River one has, indeed, a sense of 

eternity, but less the eternity of 
^ death than of the everlasting 

/3~77“ 7r ~~—grandeur of nature. Far below, 
m a Hero’s Mother tearing its way through the gorge, 

- a We the point of iu e ^ ew CUrvcs a giant elbow. 
an j l e as though better to hpl SltS ^ aw k’ s Nest, craning over 

ay trough the aeons that- Se f enac * e °f the waters. Night 

song has floated up, its roar soft- 


funeral ^oulh ontwayto 

passing ifiro g “Jehu J° e 

his co ^afp?cvailcd upon to stop 

Si.* 

to bear the name 
the enviable nicK 



nodding ba 
the k . s Ncst was namc< 

8 cn [ r f ,, r t hc fish hawks that 

Sissas 

elevation above the river was first . 

neer. William N. Page. It * 
528 feet. 

Probably the nearest ap- 
proach to the sensations of an 
airplane ride in the old days 
was the speedy flight of the 
mail coach in and out among 
the mountain tops that hang 
above New River Gorge. On 
the far side other crests billowed 
away into the distance, seem¬ 
ingly suspended in mid-air on 
the mist beneath. It was a 
sight worth a far journey and 
such things as extra tolls were 
forgotten as the scenes flashed 
by, each more beautiful than 
the last. 

Gauley River, seven 
miles below Hawk’s Nest, joins 
with the New to make the 
Great Kanawha, named for the 


Conoy, or Conhaway, Indians. Hawk',-Eye View 

I he old stone piers which stand 

like primitive monuments across Gauley are mute reminders of the 
exciting career of this crossing. In the time of the Old State Road, 
the flat-bottomed ferry boat was the only means of getting across 
and the ferryman prospered. In 1821 when the Turnpike bridge 
was built he was shunted aside—but he wasn't beaten. Bridges 
be burned. Even so, to the song of the flame, the 

SSSwtT? d /°PP ed mto , thc river five years later. Unhappy 
C " The bridge was rebuilt three times thereafter (prior to 

Genera? W trUCtUr - C ^ ""I as man y times destroyed by fire. When 
,orch in ■■»»»•»* ™» 
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manding the commence 
Kanawha Valley Cam- 
top during many of the 
yas officers headquar- 
Some of its self-invited 
wo of them were to be 
a Rutherford B. Hayes. 

, tavern and army post 
ow concealed, nursing 
memories of the long 


The Old Guard of Gauley 


In 1853 a jolly little man who, it was said, “cast as great 
a shadow when lying down as when standing up,” erected a splen¬ 
did tavern by the falls. This was the rotund Aaron Stockton and 
°u cl ? oic T e stopping P lace s of the journey, beside the 
nlunpc TnH t Y^ ere Kanawha dallies quietly before taking the 
fno tw nk nXl rCfleCtS the tints of ma ^ ^ Peak." There 
preserved. 8 at ^° St nowada Y s but his spacious inn is well 


Kanawha Falls Ferry is the 
leading south. 


main connection with the highway 



Not far below the Falls the Turnpike l£*edwd« a broad 

(Tb^old'roa^^^s^iVhc^haiith^new amd hogged droverL— a^d 

:^"a*t n urai r roof. while 
fh'e camp fires blackened the walls a goodl deal of sleep was mur- 
j-red bv the roughest company of the road. During the h 
travel. Camp Rock was a sardonic jester. Had it existed in ancient 



Where Col. Stockton i vas the Boniface 


Greece, it would have gone into the legends as a monster, beckon¬ 
ing to the coaches to pass underneath, then reaching down and 
ripping their tops off. It is said that the top of Andrew Jackson’s 
coach was lifted in this fashion, doubtless part of the price he paid 
for risking his life to "Jehu” Joe Perkins. 


Several miles below Camp Rock there stood until recently 
the noble skeleton of an ancient long tavern. It was in 1785 that 
~ an Huddleston put all the pride and strength and bigness of his 
pioneer soul into his mansion-house. The great logs were faced 
until they made a flat wall and they were notched to perfection, 
i wo stone chimneys were erected, one at either end of the home- 
S? d thc st ° nc t of thcm . was squared and fitted. Today these 
P rs are all that remain, a lonely guard of honor standing 
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Like a Pioneer Tottering to the Crave 

Paddy was an upright man and it is to be supposed that he 
charged the legal tavern rates. A “warm diet” dinner in those days 
cost the boarder I673 cents. For “cold diet” he paid 10 l -.j cents. 
“Lodging, good bed and clean sheets” was advertised for 8 1 -; cents. 
Money could be saved by sleeping in a bed with one or more— 
invariably more—bedfellows. The charge for this privilege was 
5% cents. Or if one preferred a chaff bed alone to a feather bed 
with a small community one might have it for the same price. 

Paddy Huddleston had one peculiarity that made his inn 
highly popular on Sundays. He was not what was known as a 
church man but he compensated by refusing to charge his guests 
for their entertainment on the seventh day. If he had a crowd on 
Sundays, he was. we have reason to suppose, but little dismayed. 
He was used to crowds. He had ninety grandchildren. 
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over the desolate ashes to which some thoughtless act reduced the 
landmark in 1925. And on the cliff above, like a white sentinel, 
is the monument of Paddy Huddleston. Time was when this was 
Travellers' Inn and Paddy, son of the builder, offered bed and 
board to the wayfarer. Time was. too, when that gigantic weep¬ 
ing willow in the back yard was a switch, stuck carelessly into 
the ground by no less a person than Daniel Boone, who, with 
Paddy, trapped the first beavers caught on the Kanawha. 











Other and far more anejent rums ofm.n . 
down from ^^ e i| b g,j° n V aney. a mysterious race erected these 
^,!td n towm%f smn^te^estiges 7 of which remain to baffle 
niodern archaeologists. 

MONTGOMERY, across the river from Cannelton, is 
one of King Coal’s capitals. But that acknowledged 
sovereign of today was a subterranean ruler without a 
crown when the first keen-eyed pioneer stopped, looked 

r _ —and lingered here. That was Levi Morris, who 

arrived from Alexandria astride his mule, his saddle bags weighted 
with the precious hand-forged nails for the first house in what 
was the second permanent settlement in the valley. That was early 
in the game. The rains had hardly washed away the footprints 
of Lewis's army. Morris and the settlers who followed him were 
content with their farming paradise on the beautiful river flat 
cradled in the hills. But there was quite a different destiny in 
store for the place. The first hint of it was in 1831 when one 
of those fire-spitting wonders called steamboats chugged by and 
brought the settlers running by the blast of its whistle. This 
was the “Salem” and its claims to fame are two: it was the first 
steamboat to reach Montgomery and it was the first to startle the 
inhabitants of the valley with a steam whistle. 

That was only the prologue. Years later the place was 
really initiated into its new and enviable role—head of steam navi¬ 
gation on the Kanawha—when the first steamboat from Cincinnati 
nosed into the bank and river traffic started in earnest. “Mont¬ 
gomery’s Landing” it was called then, named for the son of one of 
General Lewis's warriors. Progress set in with a rush. Coal mines 
were rapidly opened up, though it was three quarters of a century 
before that the significant word “Coals” had appeared against this 
E" a rare oId Polished in London. ^Packet trade witE 
"fW V was > n f u gurated with the arrival of the good ship 
187? A Y ° Ur The railroad came to Montgomery m 

der 73 w as A “° M a * e f nV « T «”Pike had expired. The ne^or 
raountains fot * e hundreds of communities back in the 

■^ed the SfflS 

- * ~ “ d «£ ‘jaasEE* Montgomery fe - 
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_ *rc many Kh ofitfl - Pew spots along 

AT KnLLY's CrBBK j • the \if e of the old trail. 

,he whole route were X, SC p Hi turned off from the Kanawha at 
here wore the b,so ”'^.he creek some mile* before it again turned 
his point and wen ' L down (lie trace that the bison had 

eastward. , l "l; „f Iawis's army debouched at this place 

made for them, the nun wha _ an d stumbled on the west- 

into the flood plain oiu settlement! It was a rude fort, the 
r n ;’in St .hTvd.ey! and thereby hangs a tale. 

A year before, in 1773, there came a man from North 
^ r ' Wm fimilv There were reasons, dark and having 
m do with the law tha y t brought Walter Kelly so far afield in 
search of happiness. He built a stout cabin and was cordial to the 
vagabond hunters that came bis way. But it was not long before 
those hunters took back word to the settlements that Kelly had 
fallen under the tomahawk. Then William Morris came to take 
up the lands that had belonged to the murdered Kelly and estab¬ 
lished what has since been known as the first permanent settlement 
in the Kanawha Valley. His fort he named for the unfortunate 
fugitive—Port Kelly. 

For many years Kelly's Creek was “the end of the road. M 
For those who came on horseback or afoot over the Lewis Trail 
and later for the westward travellers by (he first wagon road this 
was the jumping off place. They loaded their few earthly goods 
onto flat boats or into battcaux and were poled down river to the 
western land of promise. 

Of HugW CreA fourmT 3 ^ T b °' b hcre and at the m0U,h 
tier life were quite so busv Th/ ’t/T^ n ° sccnes o( fron ' 
builder's tools mingled with th W ^ ac ^ ancJ hammer of the boat- I 
Kranis and with the noisv m «i' 1 exc,t / m ^ nt embarking immi /'S* 
men." So were the river hm?* 1 '™* f/ lbe ^'mestone Art illcry- /Vj 
mg skill, which they indulm, 0 ! ^ a , c< ’ ^ r °tn their stone throw-**! 

Y ' ndulged Wl ‘h characteristic disregard for 










s^tssssJ^ ctSuu. 

lingS tSl flush of prosperity a century ago when the 
tawny salt was like a harvest of gold and be coming salt 

«S?TBH5SSastff4S 

and be born again and that still in this later day. their dweihn^ 
would be marks of admiration for the passerby. Some of them 
stand close to the road (as at Belle); others are out in the flats, 
distinguishable by their fine proportion and their flanking chim¬ 
neys. When the stage coach passengers from Charleston stopped 
at the famous Ten Mile House (still perched on the bluff above 
the road) for breakfast, these dwellings of the rich salt makers 
were the pride of the Valley. During a winter of the Civil War 
Ten Mile House looked down on acres of Federal tents in the flats 
—Camp Piatt. 

|F BURNING SPRING there is no end of legend. It 
was discovered by Mathew Arbuckle and the party he 
guided down the valley in 1773. They took back to 
the Big Levels the news that if they hadn’t discovered 

--- water that burned it was certainly a chimney of hell. 

Its fame spread and all travellers were curious to see this eighth 
wonder of the world. George Washington himself, always land 
hungry, took up two hundred and fifty acres around it The old 
SfS ?“ U clin s affectionately to the legend that Washington 

scurrvinan SP °j T fac f $ e X have the Father of the Country 
and S f K d T tFe , Vall «y- surveying lands, shaking hands 
handed Hoi h r° USan S ° f llttIe b °y s on the head - These stories, 
be so leftl w^Tteat-great grandfather or uncle, simply must 
proof' Wish;no? mnS j. Say u^ at tbey plcase about the absence of 

natural curfosity^that he°nmrb $ ° m ?? ° f Burni ?g Spring as a 
ty that he made especial mention of it in his will. 
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{ muc the possession of the people was never 

HjVdV . „nr over the Burning Spring was i n the 

All this cX f at na tural gas was understood It was, of 
dark days before n und through which gas escaped 

‘ )C ,use n’" c,y 3 nV weather filled with water Even in 1841, 
"S wfiirb u ra ‘ n J t lakers used the gas to boil down salt brine 
when one of the^saU m surre nder their pet superstition that the 
Je colored fo^° r U c ld S ending up their warning, 
infernal regi T jmE "Kanawha Salt” was a magic name 

0l 1 CE ^cnectors and seekers after sudden wealth flocking 
that brought Pt° P hen Kana wha Salines (now Malden) was the 
into the vaiiey. ru ff a ; n and was destined, as everybody 

mccc \, in be the queen city of the West; and when the whole 
Hereabouts bristled with the rude derricks of the salt borers. 
nil? a h century before the American Revolution, white men 
to heard o“f y salt making along the Kanawha. The Batts- 
Fallam expedition, when it reached the Falls, was warned by its 
Indian guide of a belligerent tribe farther down who made salt 
and had a habit of cracking the skulls of all intruders. A certain 
amount of this disposition was inherited by some of the men who 
manned the salt wells years later. Kanawha Salt was ever famous 
for its penetrating qualities in preserving meat but there seemed to 
be something else about it that penetrated to the very vitals of men 
who worked it. 

It was a rough and ready community in its early days 
Worthy, enterprising citizens it had but they couldn't prevent its 

d b Zd r “-re°w S M r , knaVeS a ?i hi 8h-jackers. An early preacher 

who^gLd tbcmSlfin" 1 « S K 4 n ^ ha u MrS ‘. Anne 

wholesome fear of th p divides ^ cr emotions between a 

miration'of the excenrionalf’ lookin g men and an ad- 

“ys, were laws unto P themJi beaun / ul women. These men, she 
w b° tried to cross thpm™ ? nd Woe be unto thc P oor devil 
what P as sed for courts of law ^ m man " to " man encounter or in 

flats° US R t ^ t 1 a 0 t Waterloo ^hp^ 3 ^ 60 ?/- and Wellington had their 
came into ^ this number j ^~ two sa ^ ^ urnace s in these 
hills perfecri Se ? S fueI * this ravpn^ d< ? u bl e d- Before coal and gas 
tly bare of timber lndustr y had stripped all the 
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t ^o h to buy their best clotheis a dilapidated 
‘ , {t XVoyhood h°me of Booker T. Washington. Ru.n 

ff T C decay doing ——«-«««*< 

Sr work" Here where 
enterprise was once a 
vital force, not a finger 
is lifted to save the 
home of the greatest 
colored educator and 
a fine American. . . . 

Weariness and torpor. 

Kanawha salt could 
preserve everything but 
life. 

Campbell s 
Creek, like the marsh 

below the White Sul- . 

phur Spring, was a favorite rallying place for animals, and tor 
the same reason. The salt spring here was known as the 
Buffalo Lick. Even more claim to fame has this spot, for it is said 
that Cornstalk, the great Shawnee Chief and General Lewis’s op¬ 
ponent at Point Pleasant, was born here. 

Across the Kanawha River from the Big Buffalo Lick, the 
early pack horse traveller before the Turnpike days could distin¬ 
guish a small log cabin in the trees. In the present year of grac< 
the towering chimneys of a modern factory throw their shadow 
across the spot. Here for twelve years was the home of a hunte 
and trapper, scout and soldier, a man whose exploits and name ar 
on the tongue of every school boy—Daniel Boone. 

|ORT CLENDENNIN, on the site of what was late 
Charleston, was built in the same year that Danie 
Boone came here to rest from his wanderings, 1788 
J P®*** that, this was merely the Big Bottom, survey* 

low officer udrkw iT the bold , and ardent” Colonel Bullitt, fel 
mcer with Washington in the French and Indian War. 
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Booker T. Washington—In Memoriam! 





Charleston's Busiest Corner, 1850 

From an old Engraving 


later Clendcnnin returned and with a half-company of Greenbrier 
Rangers built his bullet-proof cabin and stockade. 

It was a year or two afterwards that the fort was besieged 
by Indians and “Mad Anne“ Bailey made her famous ride to 
Lewisburg for ammunition. She was the first eager volunteer for 
tins enterprise and under cover of night she stole out of the fort on 
y KT ? , P? n ) r Liverpool and through the Indian lines. Riding 
in and ^ le f ping b > T da > r - she accomplished her thrilling exploit 
advvnfn!: brousbt ’ as they say in the thrillers of Western 

ine ^ ^ wdcr tbat saved the fort.” But this scout rid- 

shc curied bUSl ? CSS and Pleasure. Many times afterwards 

wavs totine a rifl> S bctwoc " Covington and Point Pleasant, al- 
Sff L n d e re « t r? h i Wk » ^ifc. Sh e wore* as she 
she could lav her ° a man * She used the worst language 
^ 1 gUc lo - She loved her bottle, as might be 


( 1 ewis’s army was to chastise the 
ki „ flu- main business^ that company who carried 
t there were many me" ^ was George Clendennin. 
u,, ‘ ,nS .‘. line in real estate. One lhe Big bottom. for it was 

1 'i sl i ,llnle time to cast J J t hc army halted to build its 


.. , i: ni . in re.ii . over me mis i». was 

on a suU Hn ^ to cast £ * y that t hc army halted to build its 
f^u the mouth h . W c it if the Lord spared his life 

bSTw. 1 h* ‘ iet “FJZ d rc Jn was kept on both sides. Over a decade 












hcr n ‘eTo 

in * Daniel Boone was already famous ^^h^came^ 

s*5s2i“K 

^• Militia and he even went as a representative t°.the Virginia 
Hnnsc ol Delegates, probably because it was such a nice long wa 
fl Richmond. ‘ The efforts of the other delegate to induce him.to 
ride in a coach were in vain. This “tall, spare,^ sinewy man- w * , 
eyes like an eagle’s and muscles that never tired, preferred bhanks 
mare. 

In 1799, when tales of the open spaces of Missouri came to 
his cars, he decided once more that settlements were not for him. 
He embarked in a canoe with his companion, “Tice” Van Bibber, 
at the mouth of Elk (up which his former pal, Simon Kenton, had 
had a hunter’s cabin years before) and the whole countryside came 
to bid him farewell. It was an affecting occasion. He was going 
on to greater things and he left behind him many fond memories, 
some survey marks on trees that were pointed out for a century 
afterwards, a beaver trap, some writings and other priceless relics 
✓now in the State Museum in Charleston, which, by the way, is a 
storehouse rich in historical curiosities. 

T7™ T ME of B ? on , e > departure. Charleston was 

hid i n C L OWn at f £ e M ° uth of EIk - Before that it 
had been known as Fort Clcndennin, then Fort I ce 
The present name began life a*! "pi., i . ,, J . 

as buried ^dcl^Thc^Tf Sfe 




* There was a smaller fort on the 
, u?r on Kanawha street. ^ ; t j n 1815, Daniel Ruffner 

riverbank about a m^e above. B Ur tavcrn j n its day and still 
bUil din° back of its Sit boxwood and holley trees, a splendtd 
Virginia-Colonial mansi as a steam boat landing as early 

i m It wTa gala day when the proud ship ‘‘Eliza” arrived, 
as 1823. It was a ga 7 s he had her fall down 

Perhaps ^^^eCrtumed After her the “Fairy Queen." 
[he C "Paul Pry.” the “Hope” and the "Salem” began in earnest the 
picturesque steam packet days on "Old Greasy, as the petroleum- 
coated Kanawha was then called. Curiously enough, the side- 
paddlers chugged away for many a long year before they finally 
downed the virile old Turnpike. 

Before Charleston finally became the permanent capital of 
the State the river boats played prominent parts in a political 
comedy called “A Capital Afloat.” Three times between 1870 
and 1885 the State archives and the legislators were piled onto 
packets and pushed up or down the river between Wheeling and 
Charleston. Since 1885 the capital has stayed “put” at the latter 
S . stea mboats have confined themselves to pushing coal 
streets a n r, ° f M° the Civil War Charleston was a town of three 
and more ^ ut it had a lively Southern society 

the crack Kanawha*trn ° f young bloods, most of whom formed 
ie before the war a f? W ^° ™ er . c ^ard at drilling for some 


time 1 


War A 1 , *“ v **«**vj «». uiimiig iv,* —■ 

street has been set ana r* • P Icasan t little park on upper Kana wha 
P t in commemoration of this gallant company. 
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. micmificcnt elms, tufted with mistletoe, its holly trees 
VVith it*: mag ^ { egton stil i, in the midst of modern industry, 
and boxw here of t he traditional southern town it used to 
Fort Scammon's ramparts (marvelously preserved) 
be ber^ j own f rom the hills across the river. 

fr °" m The sfages i e f t the route of the Buffalo Trail at Charleston 
, . rricd across the river. A few miles brought them to a large 
311 und one of the impressive monuments of America’s Lost 

Tribes. 



Beside the Coal an Old Inn Stands 


At St. Albans the traveller is again on hallowed ground, 
for the acreage above Coal River once belonged to George Wash¬ 
ington. It was along this river that the first discovery of coal was 
made in West Virginia, by Peter Sailing in 1742, and it was this 
river that gave the town its first name, Coalsmouth. Like Charles¬ 
ton, this settlement began with a stockade—Fort Tackett, in 1788. 
Afterwards the place had its share in the salt boom, for it furnished 
many of the salt barges. But St. Albans did not come into its own 
until it put the barges to work carrying the precious product of its 
Qwn river. 

* u West ^ an k of the Coal there is a house still stand- 

! ng that was an early tavern, built by one of the first merchants 
or the place, James Teays. 


*// tr 
















RD from St. Albans the mountains suddenly 
„ From here on the stages rolled 

dwindle to foothill*. jk w hich wound in and 

alagreat ^fhe V litt e h msT#*?** Valley at an al- 
out among the h stage of the jour- 

. Thin CV l 8 r fhose who had disembarked from the 
ney to the Ohio. For thou first (eg Q f t he trip east. 

Tire"tavern Vt Hurricane Bridge was the halfway house between 
Charleston and Guyandotte. and around it was fought a 
skirmish of the Civil War. , 

At Barboursville the main pike bore off to the left toward 
the Kentucky line and the branch road from Guyandotte came in. 
Old Guyandotte. like the Kanawha Salines, was once a city of 
wonderful promise by virtue of its position as a port of call for the 
Ohio River steamboats. It had still another characteristic in com¬ 
mon with the salt works—its citizens had the rough frontier ani¬ 
mosity to courts of law. When Judge Coulter came from the East 
to hold the first court, he and his bar of justice were shooed off 
the premises and no apologies asked. 

Three miles down the river from Guyandotte was a little 
settlement first known as Holderby’s Landing, then South Land¬ 
ing, then Brownsville. It offered rather feeble competition to the 
river trade of Guyandotte. But when Collis P. Huntington came 
in with his railroad, chose Brownsville for his station and gave it 
his name, it began the change from an insignificant river town into 
a modern city. The Midland Trail runs from Huntington into 
Kentucky on its way to the Pacific. 

. Up-river from Guyandotte is the end of the old Lewis 
Trail, Point Pleasant, called also by an Indian name, Tu-Endie- 
Wei, or Land Between the Waters." The place is thronged with 
memories—of George Washington, who lingered and admired, and 
as usual, took up lands; of General Andrew Lewis and his fron- 
r?r\ h0 , ,0 ? 8htS0 desperately: of "Mad Anne” Bailey and 
£°'°"dS?"2? Lewis and Cornstalk, for whom, resting here in 
eternal sleep, this is, indeed, the end of the trail 
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Miles 

Between 
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0.0 

0.0 

Covington, Yu.. center. 

5.6 


C^wts.^iside Trip, 6id Sweet Sp’gs. 7.5 mi.). . 

12.2 

5.2 


Mountain L/ivide. c?tace Line. 

4.5 

27.5 

White Sulphur Springs. . . . 

6.0 



3.5 

37.0 


2.9 



20.7 



.5 



4.4 



4.5 

70.0 


3.1 



7.0 



.8 



7.7 

88.6 


.9 


Ansted, Tyree Half Way House. 

10.5 

100.0 


2.0 

Hawks’ Nest. 

.5 


Gauley Bridge, town. 

7.5 

KVFiVM 

Glen Ferris, Stockton Tavern. 

1.5 

111.5 

Kanawha Falls Ferry (for points South). 

.5 

112.0 

Camp Rock, on old road grade, above. 

.3 

Site of Huddleston Tavern.... 

2.6 


Cannelton & Montgomery Bridge 

6.3 

121.2 

Hughes Creek, site of Bowsman stage stand.. 

4.0 

Kelly's Creek, Cedar Grove. . 

4.2 

8.2 

129.4 

Belle, old Shrewsbury Houses 

Camp Piatt, opp. Ten Mile House. 

1.4 


Burning Spring Hollow, old spring near river 
Malden, B. T. Washington’s cabin W. of depot . 
Campbell’s Creek, Old Buffalo Lick at mouth . 
Holley Grove Mansion, Charleston 

1.4 

2.0 

1.4 

3.6 

140.4 

Charleston, center 

1.6 

4.3 

9.2 


South Ctarleston, Indian Mound 

14y .0 

R ' Ver & Tea y s Tavern. 

162.5 

HumcLnW 0rt Sl r te ’, near Kanawha River. 

1.0 

Milto“ (site of old stage stand E. of town) .... 

12.0 


^arboursville . 



Cuyandotte.... 
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imide ° ffr0nt cover f° r r °ad map 













































Mileage 


Covington, Va., center. 

Callaghans, Village.■■ • y • •;;• • ■ " ' " 

Crow's. (Side Trip, Old Sweet Sp gs. / .5 mi.). 

Mountain Divide. State Line. 

White Sulphur Springs. 

Caldwell. Old Covered Bridge. 

Lcwisburg, center. 

Old Tutwiller Tavern. 

Bjg Clear Creek. 

. 

jjKrel Creek. 

iiylle, center. 

Lee’S Tree, at school house, above road. 

Tourist Camp. 

Old Stone Tavern. Foot of Sewell Mt. 

Lookout. 

Spy Rock &l Site of old Alderson Tavern. 

Anstcd, Tyree Half Way House. 

Lovers* Leap. 

Hawks' Nest. 

Gauley Bridge, town. 

Glen Ferris, Stockton Tavern. 

Kanawha Falls Ferry (for points South). 

Camp Rock, on old road grade, above. 

Site of Huddleston Tavern. 

Cannelton & Montgomery Bridge. 

Hughes Creek, site of Bowsman stage stand. 

Kelly’s Creek, Cedar Grove. 

Belle, old Shrewsbury Houses. 

Camp Piatt, opp. Ten Mile House. 

Burning Spring Hollow, old spring near river.. . . 
Malden, B. T. Washington’s cabin W. of depot . 
Campbell’s Creek, Old Buffalo Lick at mouth. . . 

Holley Grove Mansion, Charleston. 

Charleston, center. 

South Charleston, Indian Mound. 

St. Albans, Coal River & Teays Tavern. 

Tackett s Fort Site, near Kanawha River. 

Hurricane (site of old stage stand E. of town) . .. 

Milton. 

Barboursville. 

Cuyandotte. 

Huntington. 




_|_L 

See inside of front cover for road map 
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Miles 

Between 

Totals v 
E. to W. p 

Totals 

V. toE. 
Lead up. 

0.0 

5.6 

12.2 

5.2 

0.0 

202.0 

4.5 

6.0 

27.5 

174.5 

3.5 

2.9 

20.7 

.5 

4.4 

37.0 

165.0 

4.5 

3.1 

7.0 

.8 

70.0 

132.0 

7.7 

.9 

88.6 

113.4 

10.5 

2.0 

.5 

100.0 

102.0 

7.5 

110.0 

92.0 

1.5 

111.5 

90.5 

.5 

.3 

2.6 

112.0 

90.0 

6.3 

4.0 

121.2 

80.8 

4.2 

8.2 
1.4 

129.4 

72.6 

1.4 

2.0 

1.4 

3.6 

140.4 

61.6 

1.6 

4.3 

149.0 

53.0 

9.2 

1.0 

12.0 

7.0 

10.0 

162.5 

39.5 

7.5 

200.0 

2.0 

2.0 

202.0 

O.C 
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